A NATION'S ANGER
Wingate, at the head of a delegation; and, claiming to
speak in the name of the Egyptian people, demanded
independence for Egypt. The High Commissioner, some-
what taken aback, gave a non-committal reply, and
Zaghlul then required permission for himself and his
delegation to go to London and lay Egypt's case before
the British Government. On this request being referred
to it, the Foreign Office sent an uncompromising refusal;
and Zaghlul embarked on a campaign to rally the nation
to his view of their cause. Meanwhile Egypt's official
representatives, the Prime Minister Rushdi and his
colleague Adly, also asked for permission to visit England
and discuss the future of Egypt. This request was
strongly backed by the High Commissioner. The Foreign
Office reply, to the effect that "no useful purpose would
be served" by the visit, was undoubtedly a grave blunder.
It was a mistake of bad manners rather than of bad
intentions; but in the East manners have a greater and
intentions perhaps a lesser importance than in Europe, a
difference seldom realized by the average Englishman.
The Egyptian sets a higher value on politeness and a
lower value on mere justice than the Englishman. At
the end of the war we must have seemed to the Egyptians
neither polite nor just, for in war standards of politeness
and justice both deteriorate.
The Foreign Office also committed the mistakes of
disregarding the advice of the responsible man on the
spot, and of refusing to allow grievances to be aired, two
proceedings which are always of doubtful wisdom. Their
excuse was that the forthcoming Peace Conference was
occupying all their attention. This excuse, however, was
the very root of Egyptian discontent; Arabs aad other
less civilized people were to be allowed to state their case
in Paris, but not the Egyptians. The British attitude
gave fresh fuel to ZaghluFs fiery campaign, while Rushdi
and Adly tendered the resignation of their offices as a
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